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H OW much ſoever the nation might ap- 
plaud, as it is well known it univerſaly did, 
thirty or forty years ago, the principles of the 
glorious Revolution, enthuſiaſtically pronoun- 
-cing its emphatic name, it cannot but be 
obſerved, that it now ſeems to be the faſhion 
of the times, ſet, as other faſhions generally 
are, by the court, to ridicule and pervert its 
principles; and not only to vilify, but to en- 
deavour to obliterate its very name from the 
ens Ml memory 
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memory of all. The word, Revolution, being 
alarming to men of arbitrary diſpoſitions, be- 
cauſe of the principles and ſpirit of liberty 
commemorated, and of the grand precedent, 
eſtabliſhed by that in 1688; which the real 
friends of order and government, on the other 
hand, wiſh may be ever before the eyes of 
thoſe, who are entruſted with power; that 
acknowledging, according to its princi ples, 
the juſtice and neceſſity. of a change of go- 
vernments and conſtitutions, whenever the 
force, or the corrupting influence of monarchy, 
tends to the deſtruction of liberty, they may, 
with a wiſe affright, take care, that other 
Revolutions are not made neceſſary by their 
miſconduct ; which will inevitably be the caſe, 
if depending on an indefeaſible hereditary 
right, they ſhould affect to hold their govern- 


The harſheſt terms might be juſtifiably uſed to mark 
the criminality of a king, who ſhould endeavour to ſubvert 
a free conſtitution, When it is expreſſed by the word mrſcon- 
duct, as it was by the late Dr. Price, it. mavifeſts a moder- 
ation and tenderneſs towards the character of royal offenders; 
and yet Mr. Burke cavilled at it, without recollecting that 
Blackſtone, ho never affected to be an Old Whig, marks by 
the uſe of it the diſloyalty of King James towards his people, 
< in breaking the original contract,” &c. when he, ſays, 
B. I. Cap. 3, that © the Convention held that. this ai/condut? 
amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the Conftitutiqn,” 


ment 
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ment in contempt of their people, and thereby 
render it ſomewhat more than contemptible 
to them. | pe 

As it is the faſhion of the times to repro- . 
bate the principle and ſpirit by which the 
Revolution was brought about, it is not ſur- 
priſing, that the characters and conduct of 
the great actors in that glorious ſcene, and 
of all who hold it in admiration, ſhould have 
been, and ſtill are, calumniated by the boldeſt 
aſſertions, dictated by fallacy and falſehood, 
An ectleſiaſtical author“, who has been more 
rewarded in our time, than Sacheverel was in 
his day, having aſſerted, that the principles 
of freedom were profeſſed and publickly a- 
vowed in 1688, only to ſerve a turn, and 
Not becauſe they came from the heart, or were 
entertained on any juſt ground of conviction E 
and evidence, ſuch as it is, having been pro- 
duced hy others, to prove, that the noble 
families to which the nation ever conſidered it- 
ſelf as highly indebted for the enjoyment of its 
preſent conſtitution, acted meanly and trea- 
cherouſly to the people, who had confided in 
them; and ungratefully and traiteroully to 

* The Biſhop of Worceſter, in his two Dialagues on the 
Engliſh Government. 


t Dalrymple and Macpherſon. ; 
f B 2 the 
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the prince, whom they had invited hither, as 
their deliverer from deſpotiſm. In ſhort, en- 
deavours have been uſed, to the ſhame of 
the times, and to which, it is ſaid, too much 
countenance. has been given from a quarter 
we ſhould leaſt have expected it, to ſhew, that 
the Revolution was a moſt unprincipled and 
villainous tranſaction on the part of all con- 
cerned therein. 3 
This diſpoſition in the times to render the 
cauſe of liberty unpopular, and to repreſs its 
ſpirit, wherever it may appear, having been 
remarked by one, who confeſſes, He has ſome 
little deſire of the honours, diſtinctions, and 
emoluments of a court, gave occaſion to the 
publication of his famous Reflections on the Re- 
volution in France; and on the Proceedings of 
certain Societies in London. In the courſe of 
which performance the author, carrying his 
arrogance ſomewhat farther than the contemp- 
tible ſpeech-maker of his day, James I. affects 
to be the great political ſchoolmaſter, not of 
this land alone, but likewiſe of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, and indeed of the whole world ; 
and, as ſuch, lays down principles, which, if 
adopted in this country, muſt render monarchy 
as odious to the people under the preſent fa- 
mily, as it became under the Stuarts, to the 
ruin of that houſe ;' for, under pretence of 
| ; guard- 
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guarding the conſtitution againſt innovation, 
doctrines of ſuch a miſchievous nature are 
maintained, that if they had univerſally pre- 
vailed at the times of the Reformation and Rex 
volution, and are eſſentially juſt and true, thoſe 
great events, on which our civil and religious 
liberties are founded, could not, and indeed 
ought not, to have taken place, and may now 
be conſtitutionally overturned; and, what is 
of greater conſequence to ſome, the Houſe of 
Brunſwick could never have been elected ta 
the throne of theſe kingdoms, and ought to be 
ſet aſide. | | 
It is not neceſſary to dwell, at this time, on 
the general ſyſtem of this dogmatical ſchool-- 
maſter. He has already been ſeverely ſcourged, 
many others, equally unprincipled with 
igſelf, deſerve to be, by the animated and 
well-inſtructed friends of liberty; and even, 
publicly in parliament, by one of his own ſcho- 
lars, and that moſt properly with his own rods; 
in the midſt of which appears the faſces (the 
| 6th of Queen Anne) for the capital puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who traiterouſly deny the ſove- 
reignty of the people, to appoint and limit 
the ſucceſſion to the crown to whom, and in 
whatever manner, they pleaſe. | 
It may not, however, be improper to take 
ſome notice of his attack on the Revolution 
tte Society ; 


\ 

| 
Y 
l 
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Society ; urged as it is with an infolence and 


rancour unbecoming a man of the leaſt libe- 
rality of mind, for the purpoſe of proyoking 
the reſentment of adminiſtration againſt them, 


as the declared and inveterate enemies of the 
conſtitution, and the family on the throne. 


It is well known, that Ho nce which 
has excited this attack, is founded on the con- 
gratulatory addreſs of the Society to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, * On the proſpect that their 


revolution gave to the two firſt kingdoms in 


the world, of a common participation in the 
bleſſings of civil and religious Liberty; and on 
the tendency of the glorious example given in 
France, has to introduce a general reformation 


In the governments of Europe, and thereby 


make the world free and happy.” —How any man 


could have taken offence at ſuch a congratu - 


lation, appears almoſt inconceivable. It might 
have been thought that the ſubje& of this 
correſpondence would have juſtified, or at leaſt 
have excuſed any defect or impropriety, if ſuch 
could be diſcovered, in its mode. The author 


of the Reflections, Sc. is of a different opinion. 


He condemns and reprobates, with a virulence 
peculiar to himſelf, the whole of the corre- 
ſpondence; becauſe of its mode; however liberal 
and humane the object of 1 it is in itſelf, and by 

conſequence 
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 evnllquence worthy of every Engliſbaan, and 
honorable to the nation at large. 


For, arrogantly, and therefore ridiculoaſtn 
ſetting khizaſelf up as a pattern to the world, 
He ſays, * Not — 
miſſion, being a citizen of a particular ſtate, 
and being bound in a conſiderable degree by 
its public will, 7 ſhould think it, at leaſt, im- 
proper and irregular for me to open a formal 
public correſpondence with the a&tusl 
ment of a ſoreign ſtate, without the expreſs 
authority of the government under which I 
tive, and under any thing like an equivecal 
defcription, which to many, unacquainted with 
our uſages, might make the addreſs, in which 
I joined, appear as the act of a perſon in ſoine 
ſort of corporate capacity. 
heir ſ 8 of the members of 
the ſociety) ought in my opinion to have been 
annexed ts their inſtrument. The world would 
then, have the means of knowing how many 
they are; who they are; mk what value 
their opinions may be, from their perſonal abi- 
lities,. from. their their experience, 


or their lead and authority in the ſtate. 
„% To. me, who am but a PLAIN MAN; the 


proceeding looks a little too refined, and too 
© Reflections, p. 6. 


inge 
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Ingenivus ; it has too much the air of a poli- 

tical ſtratagem, adopted for the ſake of giving, 

under a high-ſounding name, an importance to 
the public declarations of this Club, which, 

when the matter came to be cloſely inf pected, 


they did not altogether ſo well deſerve—it-is 
a policy, that has very much the crmplexion 


of a fraud. 


*I muſt be tolerably five, before I venture 
publicly to congratulate men upon a bleſſing, 
that they have really received one. The effect 
of liberty to individuals is, they may do what 
they pleaſe ; we ought to ſee what they will 
pleaſe to do, before we riſk congratulations, 
which may be ſoon turned into complaints.— 
Conſiderate people, before they declare them- 
ſelves, will obſerve the uſe, which is made ef 
Power ; and particularly of ſo trying a thing, 
as new power in new perſons, of whoſe prin- 
ciples, tempers and diſpoſitions, they have lit» 
tle or no experience; and in ſituations, where 
thoſe, who appear the moſt ſtirring in the 
ſcene, may poſſibly not be the real movers.” 
Such are the offences, which occurred t6 
the author of the RefleFions, in the firſt mo- 
ments of his rage againſt the Revolution 
Society, on account of- their congratulatory 
addreſs: offences which he has ſince worked 


up to the higheſt degree of criminality, and 
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urged aa thine. with the utmoſt preſump- 
tion in his own ſtability and rectitude; politi- | 
cal knowledge and patriotiſm. | 
There are, however, thoſe, 'who inight be 
inclined to ſmile at ſeeing ſuch charges 
— againſt any man, or any body of 
men, by the author of the Reflections, who now 
ſmaſh; up the ineenſe offered to him by the 
turbulent prieſts of France, and applauds the 
refractory conduct of bis few graduates at 
Oxford; in opening a formal correſpondence 
with him, not only without the expreſs autho 
rity, but in direct oppoſition, and in a moſt 
infulting manner, to the academic govern- 
ment under which they live; and the more 
fo, as the whole of his publication is an out- 
rage on the actual government of a foreign 
nation; an dutrage which he was certainly not 
authorized to commit ; and therefore he pre- 
ſumptuoufly aſſerts, in order to give an im- 
portance to his work, it was done agreeably to 
the general ſenſe and ſentiments of the nation; 
though for the doing of far leſs the poor 
printer Luxford ftill groans in priſon ; and 
eg George Gordon is, as our author exult- 

ngly ſays, yet a tenant of Newgate. But the 

eonduct of this calutmnigtor of the Revolution 
Sede muſt appear ſtill more ridiculous to 


thoſe, "who credit the veport, that, be, this 
4 citizen 


| and a palitical ſtratagem, adopted in order to 
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citizen of a particular ſtate, did not thiril it: - 


improper and irregular in him to open a for- 
mal correſpondence, during the American con- 
teſt, with Doctor Franklin, the repreſentative 
of the American ſtates, at that time. at war 
with, and in open revolt againſt, this country: 
a correſpondence which; having been forbidden 
as traiterous, ſo far from being warranted by 


the expreſs authority of the ſtate, muſt have 


been carried on in direct violation of its de- 
clared and well-known will, and therefore 


treaſonable in the higheſt degree. 


The Society, however, reſt not their defence 
on the graceleſs conduct of their accuſer ; they 
appeal to their correſpondence itſelf, which has 


been carefully kept out of ſight by its vilifier, 


in order to give free courſe to his 

Had it been brought forward, he could not 
have dared to have clamoured againſt it, as 
objectionable in its mode, or in its ſtyle of ex- 
preſſion, and much leſs; as being offenſive to 
the ſtate with reſpect to its in Theſe 


objections might indeed have been raiſed 


againſt it, had the Society ventured to declare, 
in the language of royalty, Ez certd ſcientid, 


et mero motu, the ſenſe of the whole people of 


England; this would have been conſidered by 
him an unwarrantable preſumption in them ; 


give 
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give importance to their reſolutions. If they 
had ſtood forth as the oratorical defenders of 
the clergy of France, which nothing leſs than 
an Apoſtolical miſſion could have warranted, 
their religious principles, as proteſtants, might 
have been queſtioned, as would thoſe even of 
his Majeſty, ſhould he, who is at the head of 
the church of England, aſſume the title, and 
become Defenſor fidei, et majeſtatis eccleſie 
Had their correſpondence affected the flou- 
riſhes of rhetorio, and abounded in fantaſtic 
and diffuſive declamation, it would certainly 
have manifeſted, in the opinion of every man 
of literature, a want of practice in, and a 
thorough ignorance of, the genuine ſimplicity 
of the epiſtolary ſtyle; and Mr. Burke hime 
ſelf, as the author of the Eſſay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, would have told them, if their 
declamation had been ſtuffed with ſimilitudes, 
compariſons, - metaphors and allegories, that 
they, like the moſt ignorant and. barbarous 
nations, who frequently excel in them, had 
ſhewn (as is uſual with thoſe whole (genius is 
not conſtitutsd'*) a weakneſs and backwardneſs 
in diſtingyiſhing and ſorting their ideas 
That there are many deſcriptions in the poets 
and orators, which owe their fublimity to a 
richneſs and profuſion of images, in which the 
mind is ſo dazzled, as to make it impoſſible to 
_ C 2 attend 
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attend” to exact coherence and agreement of 
the alluſions, which we ſhould 3 in any 
other compoſition; (eſpecially, it might be 
added, in the epiſtolary ſtyle) That the aim 
of grandeur, by a profuſion of excellent things. 
will produce nothing but a ſplendid diſorder 
and confuſion, without magnificenoe or uſe, in 
any work of genius; Howweunr it may min 
In certain fireworks *. KA $1033: 
But, moreover, the — of the R 
might have maintained with great reaſon, that 
the correſpe of the Society was highly 
oltenſve, ich indeed deteſtable, bor its matter, 
as moſt immoral and irrehgious, however au- 
thoriſed it might be, if it had adviſed” the 
Queen of France to kill herſelf in any circuni« 
{tances whatever ; or had recommended, from 
convenience or neceſſity; the murder of the 
king. But with how much more reaſon might 
it have been reprobated, had it heen 
entered into ex apteſsly for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing all the horrors of civil war in France, 
and to provoke a general combination among 
the powers of Europe to invade that cquntry, 
as inhabited merely by atheiſts and aſſaſſins; 
and had called on them to wage war againſt, 
and extirpate them as ſuch, not in any mode 
of civilzed 1 but of mutual n 


AH ie 


ot * Incrodudtion on Tall, and Sectienan Magnificence. 
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execution, and univerſul carnage ; of refalin- 
4ion-and-reverige: wherein the hell-heunds of 
war are on all ſides to be let looſe, uncoupled, 
pad unmuzzled *? 

Had this been the nature of the correſpond- 
ence in the Society ought not only to 
be expelled che ſtate, but execratnd by all 
mankind, as being moſt unprineipled, fero- 
cious and inhuman. This, however, was 
vertainly not the object of their congratula- 
toty addreſs: It was in every refpect of à dif- 
ferrent nature from the correſpondence which 
has been held: by their bold calumniator, as 
| ppear moſt evidently and moſt ſatis- 


ing authentic documents; the pe- 
yuſal of which, it is truſted, will fufflciently 
juſtify, in the opinion of every man of candonr, 
the principles and proceedings of the Revotu- 
tion Society, ſo much outraged by Mr "Mick 
in n al his late N Fame 


- 
* 
1 & 1 7 


Af the An I erfary Meeting of the Sic . 
for commemorating the Revolution in Great 
Britain, held at the London Tavern, Nov. 4. 
178g, Dr. Price moved, and it was unarimouſiy 


Vide Burke's Leer ua Member of ths Nitina | 
Aſſembly, . * Us 
1 K07 - reſolved, 
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e That the following Congratulatory 
Addreſs to the National Aſſembly of France, be 


_ tranſmitted to them, ſigned by the Chairman: 


© The Saciety for commemorating the Do 

0 To in GREAT BRITAIN, diſ national 
_  « partialities, and rejoicing in every triumph of 
liberty and juſtice over arbitrary pqwer, offer 
to the National Aſſembly of France their 
© congratulations on the Revolution in that 
country, and on the proſpect it gives to the 
* two firſt kingdoms i in the world, of a com- 
mon participation in the bleſſings of civil and 
© rebgious liberty. 

c They cannot help adding their * 
wiſhes of a happy ſettlement of ſo import- 
ant a Revolution, and at the fame time 
« expreſſing the particular ſatisfaction, with 
« which they reflect on the tendency of the 
* glorious. example given in FRANCE to en- 
courage other nations to aſſert the unalien- 
able rights of mankind, and thereby to intro- 
* duce a general reformation in the govern- 
ments of -Euroeg,: and to make the ward 


0 res and bepfy - 


"i purſuance of thereſclution of the Society, 
this Congratulatory Addreſs was conveyed tc 


the Duke of Rochefoucauld at Paris; with 


letter requeſting him to preſent it to the Na- 
tiona 
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tonal Aſſembly; and at the ſame time intimat- 
ing, that the conſidered the National 
Aſſembly as acting for the world as well as for 
the great kingdom it repreſented, and there- 
fore hoped that their Addreſs was not an im- 
proper intruſion; or, if it was, that it would 
be excuſed, as an effuſion of zeal in the cauſe of 
liberty and human happineſs, which no con- 
ſiderations of A had been able to 
ſuppreſs. 5 

The following communications and ler- 
ders will ſnew how highly the Society has 
been gratified by the favourable. reception of 


its Mddreſs. 


. from a Letter of the Duke de Rochefou- 
cauld to Dr. Price — Dated Paris, On” 
2d 1789, 


It belonged to Dr. Price to — a 
© motion tending to pay to liberty the faireſt 
* homage, that of national prejudices. —The 
* addreſs of congratulation which Earl Stan- 
hope has done the Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
the honour to tranſmit to him, has been re- 
* ceived by the National Aſſembly with lively 
«© applauſe. They have ſeen in that addreſs. 
the dawn of a glorious day, in which two 
* nations who have always eſteemed one ano- 
| * notwithſtanding their political W 


Kü their gorermienits thai: 


contract an intimate union, founded on the: 


of their opinions and their cõ mot 
«.enthaſiafm for: liberty.—T hey have directed 
their Preſident-to write 10 Earl Stankbpe3! 
+ but the multiplicity of the lniſinaſs of che 
* not having yet permitted the ex- 
—— ihe Duke-ds a Rives 
r foutauld has not delayed to do himſelf che 
honour of writing to Dr. Price. Happy in 
« having been choſan for fuch hn Honourable 
+ c@mmiſſion; he rendered. an account of it tor 
the National Aflembily.; and, In prefenting 
to them the addreſs of a Society, whaſe ob= 
2 is ſo noble and patriotic, he has ac- 
nted them with the claim which it has 
5 their eſteem; and to the eſteem of the 
whole French nation”; &c. Kc. * 


Ar. 


* , FY es P | Cr 
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18 A MEMBER 
+ Addreſs of the 22 dae called the Re- 
* volution Society; the Aſſembly, deeply affected 
with this extraordinary proof of eſteem, ex- 

© preſſed its ſatisfaction by loud applauſe, and 
6 reſolved that the Preſident be directed to 


6 write a letter ta Lord Stanhope, Chairman of 
| the 
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t the Society, expreſſing the lively and deep 

t ſenſibility with which the National Aſſembly | 
of France received the Addreſs of the Revo- 
_ + lution Society in England; which breathes . 
t thoſe ſentiments of humanity. and univerſal . 
* benevolence, that ought to unite together, 
* in all countries of the world, the true friends 

of liberty and the happineſs of mankind. + 


(Signed) The ARCHBISHOP of AIX. 
| | Preſident of the National Aſſetnbly. 
of the National Asembly of Hunce. : F 
_ { Counter-Signed) Tat Vis. DR Mix BEA, 
Felt, Bile | Secretary, 
 . S$ALOMON DE EA SAUGERIE, * 
\ Secretary.” 


Letter. from-the Archbiſhop of Aix, Preſident of 
tbe National Aſſembly, to Earl Stanhope, 
- Chairman of the Revolution Society. 
ve Fr n Paris, the 5th December, 1789. 
*IT is worthy; my Lord, of a celebrated 
t Society, and of an happy and free people, to 
* intereſt themſelves in the progreſs of public 
t liberty and happineſs: © 
The French nation has long been improv- _ 
t ing in ko wledge and arts; and its govern- 
* ment was directed by opinions derived from 
them, even before the country governed 
* itſelf by che Kurs, which they dictated- 
e 2 The 
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The nation purſued with ardour uſefiil 
* truths, and daily diffufing light over every 


branch of the adminiſtration, it appeared to 


be carried, as by an univerſal impulſe, to 
* thoſe changes, which 1 now give It ſtrength 
and ſtability. 

A king, whom we may, "call the beſt of men, 
* and the firſt of citizens, encouraged by his 
* virtues the hopes of the nation, and now, by 
*.univerſal concurrence, a durable conſtitution 
is. eſtabliſhed, founded on ths unalienable 
rights of men and citizens. 

It undoubtedly belongs to our age, in 
« which reaſon and liberty are extending 
themſelves together, to extinguiſh for ever 


national hatred and rivalſhip. 


We muſt not allow the prejudices, which 
* diſgrace nations, to produce wats, thoſe errors 


of governments. But the two moſt enligh- 


* tened. people of Europe ought to ſhew, by 
* their example, that the love of their country 
* is perfectly compatible with every ſentiment 
* of humanity. 
The National Aſſembly diſcovers, in the 
* Addreſs of the Revolution Society of Eng- 
land, thoſe principles of univerſal beneyo- 
« lence, which ought to bind together, in all 
countries of of the world, the true friends to 
the * and * of mankind. 


The 
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The National Aſſembly has given the moſt 
* undemable teſtimony of its ſtrong and deep 
_ * ſenſe of this truth, by the ſolemn vote which 

it has directed me to communicate to you. 
Accept the aſſurance of thoſe ſentiments 

* with which I have the honour to be, 

©. My Lord, | 
1 Vous moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 
F The ARCHBISHOP of AIX, 
« Preſident gf the National Aſſembly, 
To Lord Stanhope, Chairman 
of the Revolution Society, 


LET us now appeal to every dowel and 
unprejudiced Engl iſhman, whether any man, 
or body of men, in any ſituation, in any capa- 
city, or at any time, ought to be aſhamed, or 
afraid, to avow the ſentiments expreſſed in 
the vote of the Revolution Society; not only 
in reſpect to France, but of the whole world? 
The principles contained therein ſpeak for 
themſelves. They are founded on a difdain of 
national prejudices, and on the hopes of ſeeing 
France partake of the bleffings of- civil and 
religious liberty, equally with England; that 
other nations, following the example of theſe, 
we two firſt kingdoms in Europe, may aſſert 
D2 the 
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the unalienable rights of mankind; and that 
the world may be free and bappy. Such ſenti- 
ments want not the ſupport of mere authority, 
derived from numbers, from perſonal abilities, 
from. knowledge, from experience or lead in 
government, which the Author of the Reflec- 
tions ſeems to call for ; they have an intrinſic 
value in themſelves, which dignify the man, 
or body of men, who adopt them. Conſcious, 
therefore, of their rectitude; the Society diſ- 
dain the uſe of arguments to prove, and look 
with an eye of pity, on the man, who has not 
ſenſe to feel, nor honeſty to acknowledge their 


worth. 

Their worth was once ſo felt and 2 
ledged, not only by the whole nation, but by 
the then king, that the man would have been 
ill received. who had dared to queſtion it. He 
would have ſhewed himſelf, in ſo doing, an, - 
ũdeot in politics, or at leaſt in the politics of | 

that day—for as liberty, and not the eſtabliſh- 
ment of particular houſes and families, is the 
end of the Britiſh conſtitution, government 
then had: the honour and. honeſty to purſue: 
that end, by firmly maintaining the cauſe, and, 
univerſally promoting the ſpirit of liberty. 

For the real Reyolution Whigs were convin- 
ced, that the extenſion of freedom abroad- 
would tend to its permanency at home:; well, 
5 knowing, 
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knowing, that its virtuous energy would catch, 
and its cauſe ſtrengthen, as well as the vice and 
miſchief of deſpotiſm, by contact. Hence it 
was, that King William, who was a Revolu- 
tion King, at the head of a people, by whom 
| he had been elected to the throne, and by 
whom he was bravely defended on it, as ſuch 
a king ought to be, appeared as the protector, 
allertor, and revenger of the freedom, not only 
of his own, but of every other country through- 
out Europe. For in that period of our hiſtory 
the exertion of the ſpirit of liberty, however 
reprobated now, as dangerous to the preſent 
government, was as eſſential to the honour 
andeſtabliſhment of the king, as to the ſeeurity 
and happineſs of the peaple ; and therefore it 
may be aſſerted, that both the king and the 
people of that day would have rejoiced, as the 
Society have done, in the triumph of liberty 
and juſtice over the corruption and deſpotiſm 
of the antientmonarchy of France. The Society 
indeed would not, in that caſe, have had an 
opportunity of taking a leading part, and of 
ſigaalizing themſelves above others, in con- 
gratulating the National Aſſembly on their 
conduct ; and had not had the peculiar honour 
of being inſulted by the Author of the Reflections. 
The King and people of Great Britain in gene- 
ral would, as the declared friends of univerſal 

freedom, 
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freedom, have partaken with them of the foam 
and froth of his oratorical invective, as the 
whole proceedings of the National Aſſembly 
would then have been applauded by the re- 
preſentative majeſty, and real ſovereignty,of 
the three kingdoms in their 5 
aſſembled. 

Whoever is of this opinion from his know. 
ledge of the character of thoſe glorious times, 
which were warm and intereſted in the cauſe 
of freedom ; and to_ which, and not to the 
preſent times we are indebted for the civil and 
religious bleflings we now enjoy, will juſtify 
the Revolution Society in acting as the then 
beſt friends of the proteſtant religion, and of 
legitimate government, would have done, had 
the preſent. aftoniſhing fcene, exhibited in 
France, opened in their days; and by conſe- 
quence it may be aſſerted, that the Revolution 
Society have committed no act, but ſuch as 
the whole nation would have gloried in dur- 
ing the reign of King William, the greater 
part of that of Queen Anne, and the whole of 
the two firſt Georges. Whoever, therefore, 
condemns their proceedings, virtually con- 
demns the well-known principles of the beſt 
of times; and whoever outrages the regene- 
ration of the Conſtitution of France, by re- 
Probating the oonduet of the National 

Aſſembly. 
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Aſſembly, infidiouſly endeavours to vilify and 
check the ſpirit of liberty, by which the Revo- 
lution of Great Britain was effected, and to 
which his majeſty is indebted for the crown he 
wears. 

An offence of this kind a real Old Whig 
would not have been guilty of, in any mode 
whatever. He would not, as the author of the 
Reflections has done, have poured forth a tor- 
rent of eloqueuce, however brilliant in the 
eyes of the public orator, and a few graduates 
at Oxford, to produce a weeping effect © that 
the Queen of France, who once glittered like 
the morning ſtar, full of life, ſplendour, and 
Joy,” did not, on the 6th of October, find her 
apartments in the Tuilleries in the exacteſt 
order ;—no more than he would have effected 
to pity the ſituation of the Queen of England, 
the wife of James the Second; when ſhivering 
with her child inher arms, ina wet night, under 
the walls of Lambeth Church. No, he would 
not have cried out in agony,** Oh! what a Re- 
volution! and what a heart I muſt have to 
contemplate without emotion that ſight ? ” He 
would not have laboured to excite our reſent+ 
ment at the treatment of the King of France, 
when conducted from one palace to another; 
and not driven out, but prevented for a tune 
_ attempting to quit his capital, and — 

a civi 


> 
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a civil war, countenanced by foreigh powers 5 
unleſs,. indeed, he had meant to rouſe our in- 
dignation at James the Second's being forced 
to quit his palace, and his bed, in the dead of 
night, and fly in diſguiſe to Feverſham ; at his 
being inſiilted there, and tuniultuouſly brought 

back to London; and at length compelled to 
abandon his kingdom for ever. The revolt 
of the French army, and the taking of the 
Baſtile, one of the French king's caſtles, 
would not have been clamoured againſt by 
him, no more than the mutiny and revolt 

of the whole Britiſh fleet and army, and 
the taking of the Tower, and other of the 
royal caſtles, out of the hands of James's 
officers; nor could he, with all the parade and 
peremptorineſs of political dogmatiſm, reſort 
to the principles of regulated government, in 
its exact and peaceable order, for the 
purpoſe of ſhewing, that the National Aſſem- 
bly, though legally convened by the royal 
authority, and confirmed in its preſent ſorm 
by the fanction of the King, is not duly con- 
ſtituted, and has exceeded its power's ; unleſs; 
moſt inimical to the meaſures by which the 
Britiſh Conſtitution was eſtabliſhed; he meant 


to call in queſtion the authority of the con- 


vention to depoſe one king, and ſet up ano- 
ther ; and to controvert the legality of the 
ſettlement 
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ſettlement afterwards made, in favour of the 
Elector of Hanover. 
The correſpondence of this Revolution So- 
ciety cannot be charged with thus attempt» 
ing to undermine the foundation of his mas» 
Jeſty's title to the crown, by ſhewing, under 
pretence of condemning the preſent French Re- 
 bolution, that the Britiſh Revolution in 1688; 
on the rightfulneſs of which his title depends, 
was unwarrantable and unjuſt, This the aus 
thor of the Refiefions has virtually done; af - 
fecting, at the ſame time, a wonderful zeal for 
his majeſty's government, and what he calls 
the true —— of the eonſtitution; for he 
Was ſenſible, that an immediate attack on the 
Revolution might not have been altogether 
ſueceſsful; and that indeed it might, even in 
theſe days, have been generally ill received: 

knowing, as the chief Orator of England, for 
ſo Mr. Burke is called by the Archbiſhop of 
Aix, that a common-place declamation, in 
favour of flavery and tyranny, would be a 
bold defiance to all the principles of rhetoric ;” 
and that if he had queſtioned the legality, the 
zuſtice, the propriety and neceſſity of what was 
done by the nation, in open revolt to the he- 
reditary king in 1688, he would have ated 
ns Wart in an 3 and irregular _— 

| an 


i 
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and without the expreſs authority of the go- 


vernment under which he lives. | 
- Conducting himſelf, therefore, with . 
ſummate artifice, the author of the Reflections, 
not content with endeavouring, under the ſpe/ 
cious pretence of execrating the behaviour of 
the French, in this their day of trial; to excite our 
abhorrence of the principles and proceedings 
of our anceſtors; during their ſtruggle for liber - 
ty, ſeems to attempt, by holding up the corre- 
ſpondence of the Society, as an offence to the 
ſtate, to betray the miniſter into an implicit 
condemnation of the means, and indeed the 
leading meaſure, by which the glorious Revo- 
lution was brought about. For, if no corre- 
ſpondence whatever, even the moſt innocent 
and meritorious, may be opened with the ac- 
tual government of a foreign nation, without 
the expreſs authority of the government, un- 
der which we live, in what light are we to 
conſider the formal correſpondence of thoſe 
divers lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
others, who, the Prince of Orange ſaid, had 
invited him over ? Their addreſs was not the 
act, no more than that of the Revolution So- 
ciety, of perſons aſſuming a corporate capa» 
city. Their correſpondence was not held up 
as a en of . and no one was ſo 
Eli | abſurd 
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abſurd as to think of examining it as ſuch. 
It was not a ſimple oongratulation on events 
that had taken place abroad; it was an urgent 
invitation, to produce an event of the greateſt 
importance at home; it ſtood merely on the 
authority of individuals: none of whom choſe 
to appear before their irritated ſovereign, and 
to acknowledge their deed, though they ſcorned 
to diſavow it. For James, as Mr. Burke does, 
wiſhed to know how many they were, and 
who they were, that had ſigned that inſtru- 
ment of invitation ; not, indeed, that he 
might judge of the value of their opinions 
from their perſonal abilities, from their know- 
ledge, their experience, their lead and autho- 
rity in the ſtate, in order to coneur with them; 
but to profecute them more ferociouſly, as 
one of the greateſt luminaries of the age, and 
many others, the moſt reſpectable and bene- 
ficial members of ſociety, have been lately per- 
ſecuted at Birmingham, in proportion to their 
merit and importance. For the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, &. who invited the Prince of 
Orange hither, were indeed a Revolution So- 
ciety ; or rather, as Mr. Burke may, without 
a ſneer, and with great propriety, call, and 
deteſt them accordingly, © a Society for making 
a Revolution ;” and, for that purpoſe, not only 


an a formal correſpondence with the ac- 
E 2 tual 
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tual government of a foreign nation, withaut 
the — authority of the government, un- 
der whieh they lived, but in direct oppoſition 
to, and for the ſubverſion of it. 

To do juſtice, however, to the Author of 
the Reflections, &c. he would, had he lived 
at that time, have avoided an act of ſuch cri- 
minality, as it muſt appear to him, according 
to the principles of his late publications. He 
would not, and indeed could not, conſiſtently 
with his avowed ideas of bereditary rights 
which was then as legally, and therefore as in» 
defeaſibly eſtabliſhed, as, he ſays, it is at pre- 
ſent, have had any communication with that 
aſſociation of patriots, as . Revolution makers.” 
He muſt have _ as he now does, the ſpirit 

of liberty in aCtion ; and that it was a ſtrong 
principle at work with ſome people, though 
not with himſelf ; that the wild gas, and fiæ- 
ed air, as he calls it, of liberty, was plainly 
broke looſe againſt indefeaſible hereditary 
right, and the abſolute ſovereignty of mo- 
narchs ; and therefore would have ſaid; as he 
now ſays, that for his own part, he would 
ſuſpend his judgment, until the firſt efferveſs 
cence was a little ſubſided ; until the liquor 
was cleared, and until he ſaw ſomething 
deeper than the agitation of a troubled and 
* ſubſtance. That even ſhould a perſect 
eſtabliſh- 


* 
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eſtabliſnment of civil and religious liberty be 
pbtained by the exertions of the nation, he 
could not rejoice thereat, until be was ſure 
they had really received a bleſſing ; and that 
they were worthy of it. He ſhould, of courſe; 
ſuſpend his congratulations on their new li- 
berty, until he ſaw what uſe they made of it, 
and of the civil and political power derived 
from it; whether choke: free monarchy would 
know how to render itſelf great, without en- 
dangering their own peace at home, or the 
internal and external peace of any of their 
2 He would have hinted, with 
plauſibility, his daubts, whether it might 

not be diſcovered; in the courſe of time, that 
by the encreaſed and encreafing undue influ- 
ence of the crown, _ the Revolution did 
not in any manner guard againſt, * the forms 
of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary go- 
yernment, were things not altogether incoin« 
patible,” and therefore he might have been 
alarmed, or pretended to have been ſo, in 
order to diſtreſs adminiſtration; leſt the peo- 
ple might, ſome time or other, be artfully 
worket! upon to endeavour to eſtabliſh the 
one, in all eaſes whatever, over ſome part of 
their fellow-ſubje&ts, by means of the other, 
and thereby render themſelves unworthy o 
the liberty they enjoyed. He would by con- 
ſequenoa 


whether the people, aſſuming the vices 
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ſequence have ſaid, that he ſhould wait to fee, 


and follies of kings,” did not uſurp, tyran- 
nize and plunder, wherever they were able, 
in the eaſt as well as the weſt ; and, loſt to all 
ſenſe of liberty and of chriſtianity, not only 
barter away their awn freedom in the baſeſt 
manner, but practiſe and juſtify, with the 
greateſt effrontery, and the moſt hardened 
hearts, the right of purchaſing, ſeizing, and 
reducing to ſlavery the hodies of their tellow 
creatures. 
But he would have told them plainly, if 
he ever dealt plainly in matters of religion, 
that he could not congratulate them on their 
having preſerved - themſelves from what they 
called a perſecuting religion, until he was 
fure they would not be perſecutors themſelves, 
even of thoſe, by whoſe concurrence, and by 
whoſe ſelf-ſacrifice, they were enabled to ſe- 
cure their own religious peace; and that the 
church of England, infected, like that of 
Rome, by world y intereſts and worldly. paſ- 
ſions, would not become as virulent in its 
turn againſt thoſe, who diſſented from her; 
and that too, not becauſe they did not dif- 
charge the Chriſtian and ſocial duties, but 
an they carried their principles farther. 
than was convenient to certain men, who had 
an 
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an intereſt in aſſerting, that the:eſtabliſhmenit 
and maintenance af the church, in all the 
pomp, power, and majeſty of the world, was 
eſſentially neceſſary for the ſupport of the 


humility, the truth, and the m lieity of the 


Chriſtian religion in England. 

A Plain man, as you call aud 77 but Sophiſ.- 
ter as you are, is it by aſking what uſe the 
French will make of their liberty; and: whe- 
ther it wall ultimately be a bleſſing to them, 
that you endeavour not only to check our 
congratulations, on the new freedom of France; 
but even to give the Britiſh people a dread 
and deteſtation of that, which was eſtabliſhed 
here, a century ago ? . Sophiſtical, however, as 
25 doubts are, with reſpect to the matter 

for which they are ſuggeſted, they afford an 
additional plain proof, not only that you 
would not — been the moſt active in the 
glorious work of the laſt age; but that you 
cannot, conſiſtent with your preſent doctrines, 
feel the moſt perfect ſatisfaction on its com- 
pletion, in 1743. For a man of your political 
wiſdom and caution cannot, even now, take 
upon yourſelf to, determine, whether the na- 
tional prof perity, which the Revolution has 
apparently, and in the opinion of every ad- 
mirer of it, has really produced, will ulti- 
mately prove a bleſſing cither to the king or 
the 


wr 
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the pedple ; and, indeed, of ſuch a ſpecies is 
— litical prudence, that it is inconoeiv- 
yo can rejoice in any public event 
— as it is impoffible fer you to know © 
all the .conſequences, it may ultimately pro- 
duce. Should you, t therefore; oppoſe any par- 
liamentary eongratulations on the late Pruſſian 
marriage, which, like other marriages, no one 

ran fay, how it may turn out, will furprize 
none, but thoſe; whom you have convinced; by 
your preſent ſeeming proſtitution and declared 
apoſtacy, that you never mean to oppoſe again 
any meaſure of the court. That you wonld, 
had you been a perſon of any note at the time 
bf his majeſty's acceſſion; have objected to an 
addreſs of felicitation, on his attainment of 
royal power is certain ; for, applying with as 
r propriety to kings z as tb the le, one 
of your political aphoriſms, you would then 


be ſaid, with a a grave aſpect, and as re 


£ 8 | 
f on fat, and public care,“ 


te „ That a 0 people, before they de- 
Clare themſelves, will obſerve the usz, which 


is made of power, and particularly of ſo trying 
| a thing gas new power to new PERSONS, of whoſe 
N tempers, and diſpoſitions they have 


tle or no — and in ſituations 
where 
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| obo thoſe, who appear the moſt ſtirring 1 
the ſcene, may poſſibly not be the cn 
| 1 
Had the people however, at that time, not 
| regarded your caution, which probably they 
would not, as being ſomewhat too refined and 
ingenious for the occaſion ; and, as having the 
complexion of a fraud, and the air of a poli- 
tical ſtratagem, practiſed for the purpoſe of 
inging on a diſtruſt of the new government, 
you may, notwithſtanding, have perhaps an 
opportunity of following that other rule of 
Caution, which you. have condemned the 
Revolution Society for having violated in their 
correſpondence. Should, for inſtance, his ma- 
jeſty, forgiving and forgetting, for ſome poli- 
tical purpoſe or other, all your declamations 
againſt his perſon and government, and exul- 
-tations at the defeats and miſeries, which _ 
affected either one or the other, think 
Per, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, to * 
fer on you a peerage, and other places and 
ſecret penſions, you may, and muſt, oonſiſt- 
'ently with your preſent principles, refuſe his 
offer; or, at leaſt, cannot be fo inconſiderate 
"as to return him thanks for his bounty, which 
you will tell him plainly, = are not ſure 
will turn out a real bleſſing ; tor that you are 


not ſure, it will render you either wiſer or 
F better 
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better, by checking that vain confidence, which 
almoſt always fails in the trial, and teaching 
you not to rely too much on your own under- 
ſtanding, or be filled with a preſumption, not 
becoming a Chriſtian man in his ſtability and 
rectitude “. You will, by conſequence, adviſe 
his majeſty to reflect ſeriouſly with himſelf, 
whether it was likely, or rather certain, that 
you ſhould make a good uſe of the dignity, 
power, and emoluments, propoſed to be con- 
ferred on. you; and of courſe whether he 
unqueſtionably knew, either from your writ- 
ings, your conduct, or from any one about 
you, your real religious and political princi- 
ples ; whether he, or any man, can depend 
on you, alter having abandoned, in a rage, 
and without remorſe, © a Society” which, you 


once ſaid, © could not be kept without advan- 
tage, or deſerted without ſhame.” You might 
tell him, © that you knew your own weak- 


neſs in all reſpects, as much as any enemy 
you had, and had once endeavoured to take 


_ ſecurity againſt it, by entering into, and 


continuing for twenty or thirty years tq- 
gether, in an habit of life, and communication 
of councils, with the moſt virtuous and pub- 
lic pirited men of the age, whatever opinion 


Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol. 
EY Coe, to 
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to the contrary his majeſty might have of 
them; that, in truth, you could not now de- 
E upon yourſelf, having, by breaking 
rom that ſociety, and becoming a ſolitary indi- 
vidual, \ Ham up this, the only method; which 
has ever been found effectual to preſerve any . 
man againſt the corruption of nature and ex- 
ample*. That you knew not the uſe you 
might make of political power, which na- 
ture certainly had not qualified you to poſ- 
ſeſs, for the promotion of the happineſs of 
others, as you muſt acknowledge that you 
felt in yourſelf a complexional deſpotiſm, 
and therefore dould not boaſt, as you knew 
and had ſaid Mr. Fox could boaſt, * of the 
greateſt poſſible degree of that natural mo- 
deration, which is the beſt corrective of poli- 
tical power, a power, which your parental 
education, under a practitioner of the law, 
. would, it muſt be confeſſed, after what you 
had ſaid of the French attornies, of neceſſity 
lead you to turn to the advancement of your 
private intereſts ; and which your ſubſequent 
ſtudies at St. Omer's could not give you juſt 
notions of; and that indeed you was fearful, 
ſnatched as you had been ſuddenly, as it were 
by enchantment, from the humbleſt rank of 


* Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol. 
Fg. ſubor- 
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ſubordination, you might be ſtill more intox- 
icated than you had been, by an unprepared 
greatneſs; and in a word, that you could not 
ſincerely thank him, in juſtice to yourſelf, for 
any favour he might beſtow, as you was not 
ſure it would not prove rather a curſe than a 
bleffing, by rendering you contemptible to 
the whole world; affording, as you had. the 
greateſt reaſon to think it muſt, an unqueſ- 
tionable proof, that the honours, diſtinctions, 
and emoluments of a court, were the conſtant 
objects of your variable conſiſtency ; ; and 
that preferment, by whatever various and 
contradictory means ſecured, was always the 
unity of your end. 

Not, however, to preſs this matter farther, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that whatever lan- 
guage, and whatever conduct, the Author of 
the Reflefions may hold in ſuch circumſtances, 
the Revolution Society certainly truſt, that 
France will make at leaſt as good a uſe of her 
liberty as England has done of that, which 
was confirmed to her a century ago ; that ſhe 
will eſtabliſh her preſent conſtitution with 
leſs treacherous and bloody oppoſition, than 
that, which was eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh Re- 
volution, moſt ſhamefully and moſt iniqui- 
touſly met with; that her illuſtrious legiſla- 
tors, forming not a partial and imperfect, but 

an 
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af equal and pure repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, may continue to be, as they are at preſent, 

a National Aſſembly; and fecure their con- 
ſtitution, in the ſureſt manner, againſt the 
corrupting influence of the crown, in order 
that it may for ages be an honour and bleſſing 
to her, and an example to the whole world ; 
of which there is a fairer proſpect and a 
greater certainty, than could appear to our 
anceſtors, at the time of the Revolution, in 
favour of the Conſtitution, then eſtabliſhed in 
England. It was in this view of things—for 
the benevolent rejoice at the probability and 
appearance of good to others, without affect- 
ing to be plus ſages que les ſages, by prying 
too deeply into futurity—that the Society 
offered their congratulation, and opened their 
correſpondence with the National Aſſembly ; 
the liberal and humane nature of which ſhews, 
as clearly, as the ſuperctous language held 
by the Author of the Reflections, that he has 
no manner of communication with the Revo- 
lution Society. 

For, calumniated as their correſpondence 
has been, it does not breathe the ſpirit of 
war and univerſal carnage ; it invites no 
foreign force to invade this or any other king- 
dom; nor does it exult, that any monarch is 


hurled from his throne; and ſo far from com- 
plaining 


e 
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plaining of the follies of government, and the 
vices of the court, as was done by the Author 
of the Thoughts on the Cauſes of the Preſent Diſ- 
contents, it ſeems to acknowledge and glory 
in the general happineſs, by congratulating 
with the utmoſt liberality the French, on the 
proſpect they have in a common participation 
with them in the bleſſings of civil and religious 
liberty. Can ſuch a correſpondence, which 
concluded with wiſhing, that what was doing 
in France might, by a general reformation in 
the government of Europe, make the world 
free and happy, be offenſive to a generous 
and virtuous people ? Impoſlible ! It is, we 
find, however, offenſive to an individual ; it 
is offenſive to Mr. Burke, whole temper ſeems 
to be fretted and ſoured by ſuch benevolence ; 
and therefore, pretending to be the oreateſt 


ſtateſman, and the moſt moral and religious 


man of the age, which he certainly is, if queſ- 
tioning the political, moral, and religious 
conduct of others is a proof of pre- eminence, 
he endeavours to incite the ſame evil- temper 
in others, and to provoke the reſentment of 
government againſt the proceedings of the 


Revolution Society, as compoſed of diſſenters. 


Unhappy man! had he been inſtructed in, 
and was now diſpoſed to practiſe the benevo- 
lence of the Chriſtian faith, he would have 

EE bk allowed 
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allowed, that the ſubſtantial charity, expreſſed 
in this correſpondence, was ſufficient to cover 
all its ſuppoſed formal defects; and even as 
a ſtateſman, which he affects to be, he might 
have learnt from one, who was a ſound poli- 
tician, and an honeſt man“, (for he ſcorned to 
flatter his maſter's arbitrary diſpoſition) that 
there #re ſome things ſo excellent in their na- 
ture, that however irregularly done, they 
cannot be ſpoiled by the manner in which 
they are accompliſhed ; and as a ſtateſman 
too he would not, unleſs he had been one 
of thoſe 'whom he formerly condemned, as 
having too exquiſite a ſenſe of public danger, 
have been ſo ingenious and refined in diſco- 
vering diſobedience and diſaffection to his ma- 
jeſty's government in the expreſſions of peace 
and good- will to all mankind. He would by 
conſequence have reprobated the invention of 
conſtructive crimes, and the tricks ahd prao- 
tices of penal ſtatutes, exerted againſt the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters; for of ſuch he errone- 
ouſly ſuppoſes the Revolution Society is to- 
tally compoſed, as much as he did the exer- 
ciſe of them againſt thoſe of the Romiſh 
religion. 
le would now ſay, as he once ſaid, « There 
are men, and many, I truſt there are, (Oh! 


* Sir William Temple. 
that 
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that he would prove himſelf one of them!) 
who, out of love to their country and their 
kind, would torture their invention to find 
excuſes for the miſtakes of their brethren; 
and who, to ſtifle diſſentions, would conſtrue 
even doubtful appearances with the utmoſt 
favour,” He would plainly tell the miniſter, 
© That the proſcribing the citizens by denomi- 
nations and general deſcriptions, dignified by 
the name of reaſon of ſtate, and ſecurity fox 
conſtitutions and commonwealths, is nothing 
better at bottom, than the miſerable inven- 
tion of an ungenerous ambition, which would 
fain hold the ſacred truſt of power without 
any of the virtues, or any of the energies, that 
give a title to it, and would honeſtly declare 
to the churchmen, that this was © a receipt of 
policy, made up of a deteſtable compound of 
malice, cowardice, and floth;” This, and 
much more, he might now urge, as he did 
Tome few years ago, in his ſpeech at Briſtol, 
in order to wipe away the ſuſpicions long, 
too long, entertained of thoſe who profeſs the 
-Romiſh faith. But nothing of this Kind, it 
ſeems can be <xpeſted from him in favour 
of the Revolution Society, as an aſſociation of 
Proteſtant diſſenters. He, Turk-like, cannot 
even give them, - no more than the people of 
Birmingham can, the ſalgn, or the ſalute and 


word 
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word of peace; it being evident, whatever 
predilection he may have for the Romiſh 
church, and whatever his faith may really 
be, he is no ProTEestant Diſſenter ; and has 
vo great reſpect for what he calls, in his 
ſpeech recommending conciliation with the 
colonies, © the PROTESTANTISM of the Pno- 
TESTANT religion.” | 6h 
It is not, therefore, to find excuſes for the 
ſuppoſed miſtakes of men of this denomina- 
tion, that the äuthor of the Reflections will 
torture his invention; or in order to ſtifle 
diſſentions in the ſtate, and appeaſe animo- 


ſities, artfully ekcited. againſt them, will con- ö 
ſtrue doubtful apppearances, with the utmoſt : 


favour ; on the contrary, bis love to his coun- 
try and bis kind, ſuch is its nature, leads him 
to torture his invention, redundant as it is, to 
diſcover offences in the moſt innocent and me- | 
ritorious actions of the Proteſtant diſſenters, in 
whatever character they may appear, and 
urge a general proſcription of thei, under 
the preterice of reaſon of ſtate, and ſecurity to 
the conſtitrition' and commonwealth of Great 
Britain, for this purpoſe, riot content with 
endeavouring to provoke the reſentment of 
zovernment againſt the Revolution Society 
for the interodurſe, they have had with the 
National Aſſembly, as being, he ſays, at leaſt, 

N 2 improper 
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improper and irregular in Hef —He now 
makes the ſubject and the object of that inter- 
courſe, which was merely an addreſs of con- 
gratulation, criminal in the higheſt degree. 
The Society is now arraigned by him as guilty 
of the moſt enormous treaſon, that can be 
committed: TREASON AGAINST THE CONSTITU= 
TION. They are publicly and directly charged 
as a ſet of conſpirators, that have incopporated 
themſelves for the ſubverſion of nothing ſhort 
of the ꝛobole Conſtitution, and utter overthrow 
of the body of its laws, civil and eccleſiaſtical ; 
and, with them, of the whole ſyſtem of its 
manners, in favour of the new Conſtitution, 
and of the modern uſages of the French 
nation v. 

To give a formal anſwer to this heavy 
accuſation, made without any manner of 
proof, and therefore apparently ſuggeſted by 
maliciouſneſs, wonld be to ſuppoſe, there was 
any ore man in the kingdom of ſo weak a. 
head, or of ſo depraved a heart, as to give any. 
credit to it; or in the leaſt to countenance. | 
the man, wha makes it. ; 

There might, indeed, have been ſome ground 
for a charge of this nature, had the Society 
originally formed itſelf, and had laboured from 
its firſt inſtitution to the preſent time, to re- 


Appeal, p. 8. 
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eſtabliſh any thing like the antient ariſtocracy ; 
which rivalling the crown, and inſulting the 
people, governed both one and the other with 
inſufferable arrogance ; or had a man of no 
account in lite, but of great preſumption, 
having ſome how or other gained admittance 
into their Aſſemblies, impoſed upon them by 
his eloquence, (however void it might be of 
a propoxtionable degree of wiſdom) or har- 
raſſed them by the over-bearingneſs of his 
temper, to adopt a plan of this ſort; it would 
have amounted to a direct and unqueſtion- 
able proof of their intentions, to ſubvert 
nothing ſhort of the whole of the Conſtitution, 
and utterly to overthrow the whole body of 
its laws, and with them the whole ſyſtem of 
its preſent manners, in favour of the antient 
feudal forms, and the worſt uſages of the moſt 
ignorant times. In this caſe, ſuſpieion and diſ- 
truſt, both on the part of the king and the 
people, muſt of courſe have attended them, 
as long as ſuch a man had any intercourſe with 
them; whatever language they might hold, 
and whatever ſhape they might take, to ſecure 
the unity of their end. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the moſt 
inveterate enemy of the Revolution Society, 
whoever he may be, will acquit them, at leaſt, 


of this daring * to ſubvert — 
2 uti 
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itution by the eſtabliſhment of an oligurchy , 
the worſt of all ariſtocratical governments ; by. 
which the monarch and the monarchy itſelf 
would have been eventually annihilated, or 
been rendered baſely and ſervilely ſubſervient 
to the low perſonal pride and ambitious in- 
tereſts of a few. That an attempt of this kind 
has been made is not unknown to the calum- 
niator of the Revolution Society, for this was 
the avowed object of all his writings for a 
ſeries of years; the adoption of which having 
been ever inſidiouſly recommended by him to 
the people, as abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 


things from being hurried into all the rage of 


civil violence, or ſinking into the dead repoſe 
of deſpotiſm®.” This was in particular the di- 
rect deſign of the famous Eaſt India Bill, of 
which he was undoubtedly the chief pro- 
moter ; and which, if that bill had been enact- 
ed into a law, would have been eſtabliſhed by. 
the inſtrumentality of parliament. The diſ- 
ſenters were then, at leaſt, decided in ſu pport. 

of his majeſty's crown and dignity ; ther in- 

fluence at the gen neral election being con- 

feſſed] y felt, and acknowledged by the mi- 
niſter, in oppoſition ta this anti-monarchical 
project. As therefore their. conduct on that 
occaſion is not, and cannot be forgiven by. 


* Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Burke, ſo it is hoped, his majeſty will not 
forget it; but will recollect for their honour ; 
or, at leaſt, for his own honour d ſecurity, 
who it is, that now accuſes them with 
the enemies of monarchy, and ſubverters © 
the conſtitution. 

Unluckily for the preſent accuſation, and 
the perſonal character of the accuſer, the of- 
fence, which has been taken againſt the So- 
ciety reſults not from any ſuppoſed enmity in 


the members of it to the conſtitution, eſta- 


bliſhed by the Revolution; but to their ad- 
herence and attachment to it; to their-zeal in 
preſerving i its ſpirit, and maintaining its prin- 
ciples in all their purity and vigour ; this, 
at leaſt, it may be aſſerted, is the ground 
of the animoſity, expreſſed againſt them by 
the author of the Reflections, with moſt un- 
meaſured outrage. For, being in the habit 
of arraigning the conduct of N. originally 
contracted by his conſtant inveighing againſt 
his majeſty s government, we find he can now 
draw up an indictment againſt denominationa 
and whole bodies of men, and, indeed, againſt 
an whole people, millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, whoſe feelings and whoſe exertions in, 
the cauſe of liberty, he can inſult with a vi- 
rulence, that would have diſgraced even the 

foul-mouthed Sir Edward Coke. A 
ut 
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But whom will not the author of the Reflece 
tians inſult? And what ſociety, civil or amical, 
will not ſych a man endeavour to confound > 
who now does not think, though he once 
thought it! the moſt dreadful of all offences, 
not only towards the preſent generation, but 
70 all the future, to make the minuteſt breach 
in that aſſociation of men,” which he formerly 
conſidered as the . great conſervatory of free 

inciples. ” The breach, indeed, that he has 
made, is evidently minute, but it is as great a 
breach, as it is poſſible, that he, a ſolitary indi- 
vidual, could make. It is an abruption from, 
and a diſclaimer to act with the beſt men, the 
times afford, on the union of whom, he was 
once thorough! y perſuaded the laſt hopes of 
preſerving the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution 

epend “. 2 b. 

Whether he was ever cordially united with 
his party, either on civil or reli gious princi- 
ples; whether his ideas of his own importance 
have been lately ſhocked at the loſs of the 
domineering _ dictatorial power, which he 
long exerciſed over them ; or that the firm 
eſtabliſhment of the miniſtry, by the recovery 
of the king, has ſtruck him with the defpair, 
which, he knows, is ſo very apt to fall on. 


© Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, 


thoſe 


k2foLuttoN soi v. - H 


thoſe whom u violence of character, and a miz= 
ture of ambitious views, do not ſupport through 
a long, painful and unſucceſsful ſtruggle; 
may perhaps be enquired into by others v. It 
is ſufficient for us to obſerve, in order to ſhew 
that he acts under no fixed principle, that he 
does not believe, as he ſays the Romans did; 
and which he has laid down as an eſtablifhed 
maxim, that private honor is à great foun- 
dation of public truſt ; and that friendſhip is 
no mean towards patriotifm; + nor does 
he, though he calls himſelf an Old Whig, act 
as he ſays the Old Whigs did in the time of 
Queen Anne, who believed I that the only 
proper method of OR into power was 
through hard eflays of practiſed friendſhip 
and experimented fidelity; “for patriotiſm 
was not cortfidered by them as a bloody idol, 
which required the ſacrifice of children and 
parents, 'or the deareſt connections in private 
life, and of all the virtues that riſe from 
thofe relations.“ The” prefent Old Whig of 
the day acts otherwiſe, attached to the prejus 

dices, on which civil and etclefiaſtical eſtablifh= 
ments are founded, he reprobates the pre- 
judices, which ſupport antient friendſhips, 


Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, —4 Thoughts on the 
preſent Diſcontents, — 1 Ibid, 
5 from 
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from which we find he can revolt by his ims 
peachment of the principles and conduct of 
Mr. Fox, even at the. time that he gives him 
the moſt enviable character, both in public 
and private liſe ; and by his contemptuous 
and outrageous arraighment of the whole 
Whig Party; notwithſtanding he once ſug- 
geſted to others, how little conducive it was 
to any rational purpoſe to lower its reputa- 


tion. 
With reſpect to his preſent ſhameleſs and 


fenſeleſs indictment, 1t is obviouſly founded 
on the Congra tulatory Addreſs of "the Ren: 
lution Society” to the National Aſſembly ; 

this is the only act which this ſort of 

ration, as it is called, had paſſed, when his 
rage firſt burſt out againſt it. * aſſerts, in- 
deed, in a ſubſequent publication, that the 
Society was form ed for the ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, N 21 h he had before acknow- 
ledged, ſuch is ES y, * that in the 
ancient. principles and conduct of the Club; 
{o far at leaſt as they were declared, be oy 


nothing to which he, Or £ pp others man; cou Id 
: Society, there- 


pointy take exception 
ore, which exiſted iſted long before the 1 regenera- 
tion of the French governmient, was not, 


88 |  ® Vide Reflections, &, 
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belli nst be fuel for the purpoſe of taking 
any factious intereſt in the preſent proceedings 
of France; and whether they have done it for 
the utter overthrow of the body of our laws; 
cirih and eccleſiaſtical; ; muſt be proved by 
ſomething more |fatisfactory-than aſſertion, 
and iby more juſtifiable: means, than the im- 
patation of criminality; grounded on conſtruo- 
tion; for it is to the horrid doctrine of con- 
ſtructive treaſons their accuſer reſorts; to 
prove their intention to ſũbvert the funtla- 
mental laws of the kingdom: - a ſpecies of, 
treaſon, though happily unknown to our laws, 
the partizans of arbitrary power have ever had 
recourſe to, however condemned by juſtice 
and humanity, as iniquitous in its principles, 
and miſchievous in its conſequences; there 
being no word or action, however innocent, 
which may not be tranſmuted by the rankneſs, 
of 4 malevolent imagination, into the blackeſt 
crime; and thereby''the: lives, the fortunes, 
andthe honout;'not only of particular deno- 
mihationz and bödies of men, but of every 
nian in the nation, muſt; being no longer 
protected by juſtice and humanity, be 
to the ranoour of popular Prejudice, and to 
the rage of mereileſs deſpotiſm. This is evi- 
dently the objedt of the charge brought 
_ * W whoſe Addreſs 

of 
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of Congratulation to the National Aﬀemblyy 
on the deſtruction of their former tyrannicab 
government, is weakly and wickedly confi 
dered by their accuſer, as implying a defire,. 
intention and endeavour, in them, to ſubvert 
the whole of the Britiſh conſtitution.  Weaki 
and wicked as this poſition may appear to 
moſt, the aſſertion of it, as an unqueſtionable 
fact, was neceſlary. to fupport his charge of 
treaſon againſt the Society; and to afford him 
the opportunity of diſplaying the nature and 
extent of his genius, in malevolently attempt · 
ing to ſhew, that their Addreſs, however ap- 
parently innocent and meritorious in itſelf, is 


8 » 


againſt the ſtate. 
It is not for us at preſent to-lnugh ut the 
; or to treai 


abſ urdity of this mode of reaſoning ; 
it with that marked contempt and:abhorrence, 
which its folly and maliciouſneſs deſerve. Let 
us rather give it its full and intended force, in 
order, that his majeſty may not be inſidioufly 
led to diſhonour and — of the 
higheſt offence to the ſtate on the ſame princi- 
ples, on which he is taught to ſuſpect and 
condemn. the Revolution Society, as eneinies 
to the conſtitution. Let us, therefore, that 
he may ſee and avoid the ſnare laid for him, 
allow, that no one, in any ſituation, can con- 
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'gratulate another on the completion of any 
act, or attamment of any object, however pe- 
culiarly profitable to that particular perfoh, 
without its being underſtood,” bs he approves of 
all the means, by which it was acquired ; be 
ſuppoſed, at the ſame time, to be inclined to 
imitate it in all its circumſtances ; and place 
himſelf preciſely in a ſimilar ſituation. For this 
doctrine, Jaid down as a general principle, 
which,” our author ſays, ® cannot be debauched 
ortorrupted by intereſt and caprice;* is as ap- 
licable to one perſon as to another, and there» 
muſt neceſſarily implicate the king = 
ſelf; and, by conſequence, prove Mr. Bur 
to —— his majeſty, as he 
is an outrageous reviler of the Revolution So- 
ciety; unleſs, indeed, it can be imagined he 
is totally ignorant, that his majeſty was one 
of the firſt monarchs in Europe who congra- 
tulated the Autocratrix of Ruſſia on her 
mounting the throne af her hnſband and her 
ſon ; who felicitated his majeſty of Sweden on 
the ſubverſion of the farmer and ancient go- 
vernment of his country; and exulted at the 
extent of power, which the Stadtholder, not 
long firice, acquired, by the invaſion and aſ- 
ſſiſtance of a foreign force. It muft, at the 
ſame time, be ſuppoſed, for his juſtification, 


that he is totally uninformed of the means by 
— Which 
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which theſe regal Revolutian-malers, (for 

it ſeems, that kings, and thoſe who affect to 

be kings, are as much innovators, reformers, 
and revolutioniſts, in their way, as any people 

- whatever) attained the ſtations and the power, 

which they poſſeſs ; or he muſt'otherwite ſtand 

convicted, on his own princiyles, and in his 

- own judgment, of deſignedly imputing to 

his majeſty the deſire, intention, and the en- 

deavour ta ſubvert the fundamental laws of 

. the land, and the whole ſyſtem of its man- 

ners, in in. een of the new conſtitutions,” find 

the modern uſages of the Dutch, the Swedaſb, 
and the Ruſſian nations; and to approve of 

.all the means, deteſtable as they appear to 

many, by which they have been eſtahliſned; 

for his majeſty certainly congratulated the 

. Revolujionifts of thoſe countries, on the ſucceſs 

of their enterprizes, with more pomp; and 

parade, than the Revolution Society 12 

the National Aſſembly on their ſubverſion of 

deſſ potiſm i in France. 

Thus it is, that the calumniator of the Re- 
volution Society, after having, throughout the 
whole of his Philippizing, Philippics, artfully 
f outraged the Proceedings . of the National 

Aſſembly, on principles derogatory. 10 the 

Honour, and inimical to the eſtabliſhment even 

of * Wa ee and en in this coun- 


try, 
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try, ſeems moſt inſidiouſſy to endeavour, un- 
der a covered attack, to give us wrong and 
. miſchievous impreſſions even of his majeſty's 
political , and this too, at the very 
moment he affects, for the firſt time in his life, 
ta applaud the principles of either his fa- 
reign or domeſtic-gayernment, Surely, he who 
in this manner labours, by every pollible arti- 
fice, to create diſtruſt between a king and 
any part of his ſulyedts, by throwing ſuſpi- 
cions on the innocent and meritorious conduct 
of the one, and that too, in a mode that muſt 
neceſſarily diſgrace and criminate the formal 
political acts of the ↄther, muſt ever be diſ- 
truſted by both. Should, however, either 
ae by, as to truſt, him again, 
It muſt be that, and that Party only, r vvrr 
bro. 
For it is nog AY be an oy 
can be impoſed upon by an argument 
maintained ſo illogically, as Mr. Burke main- 
tains, that to congratulate another on his on- 
| duct implies an intention to imitate it in all 
its circumſtances; unleſs governed by preju- 
dice, like Mr. Burke, he preferred it to rea- 
ſon, and that * bis 1. like Burke's too, 
<< being at random,” he was not only ignorant 
of, but incapable of, the art of reaſoning, 
it however, cannot be doubted, thatthe _ 
ga | 0 
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of this logic, when applied to bis 'majeſty's 
pongratulations to foreign powers, will be 
acknowledged hy all; and that Mr. Burke 
Himſelf would proteſt againſt the abſurdity 
and maliciouſneſs of it, if applied to lus on 
exultation on the king's being hurled: from 
A dend ; for, though he might rejoice, anti 
te himſelf upon the probability of 
an event of that kind, . as it might have ſe- 
cured the unity of his end; yet ſt cannot but 
be ſuppaſed, in charity to him; he would Have 
been ſomewhat ſcrupulous in prompting it. 
However this may de, the truth is, the Bociety 
have never expreſſed an — to imitate 
the conduct of the National Aſſembly; — 
that ſuch intention cannot, with any fob! 
be collected from their Con rat 
dreſs. Should, however, ſuch inten in be 
entertained by them, now it is put into their 
heads; and they ſhould reſolve to declare it 
operly, tkey might. perhaps chuſe, in order: 
that their enemies might not cavil at it, ta 
expreſs themſelves in the very words of this 
great enemy Mr. Burke, himſelf; and, there- 
ſore, adopting his language, When he pro- 
poſed his pompous but trifling and ineffectual 
plan for the ſeeurity of the independance of 
parliament, and reformation in the offices of 


„ 


Whole nation, and more they need not lay, for 
every. good purpoſe: *© TnR FRENCH! HAVE 
IMITATED us. Lñr us through them iure 
OURSELVES ; * e IN. ER _ 


HAPMER DAYS.” 
de waving ths 


--Shauld it now appear, 
conladered the whole of the changes, brought 
by Mr. Burke, againſt the Revolution Society; 
that. the tran{mifſion. of their Congratulatbry 
Addreſs to the National Afﬀembly cannot che 
juſtly held up as offenſive to government, on 
account of its ſup ; and thad 
the 4ddrefs,itſel is no proof, that the Society 
was formed, and is now conſpiring to ſuuert 
nothing hurt ef the whale of the conſtrtution 
of the kingdom; and moreover, that /theſs 
charges come: with the worſt poſlible grace 
from Mr. Bunke of all men living; it is truſt- 
ed, that the important correſpondence, which 
this Addreſs has given occafion to; /withvarious 
ſocieties of the friends of: freedom, in every 
part of France, will be found, when offered to 
the peruſal of the public, which it is intended 
to be, not anly worthy of;the .Sonety,. as 4 
ſociety of freemen, and of faithful and affec- 
tionate ſubjects; hut honouruble to the Britiſh 
people at large, as the original. affertors of, 
and as having afforded an aſybum to freedom 
Wer for it may be maintained, without 


any 
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any fear of contradiction; that nothing wil 
be found therein; on the part of the citizens 
of France; but admiration of bf the glorious oon 
duct of this country a century ago; and an 
earneſt wiſh to live in amity with it ; and on 
theipart of the niembers of the Society, a con- 
Kitutional- ſubmiſſion to government, and @ 
zeal; a laudable zeal; in the og of the 
| to the Houſe of Brunſwick, in 
port of the Conſtitution itſelf, in its'ſpirit, 
as as well as ene as it Was Au- 
bliſhed by the Revolution. 
y: Unleſs; indesd, it — diſcovered by 
maliguity; and aſſerted by a treacherous ſyco- 
Phancy to the times, that the Society's exul- 
tation on the French having ſhaken off the 
odious yoke-of deſpotiſm, and recovered; the 
Rights of Man, — inſult on his ma- 
Jeſty's crown. and dignity ; and that it is a 
maniſeſt injury and wrong to the ' Bfitifſh 
people; for any one ſubject to /rgjvice that 
their neighbours are now partakers with them, in 
the invaluable bleſſings of civil and 
liberty; on a ſuppoſition that the extenſion 


of freedoni is alarming to his 

vermiient; — STE. 
and, univerſal benevolence are incompatible, 
with: a love to our : and in ſhort, 


country 
„„ 
when 
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whenever the day ſhall come, that Great- 
Britain and France, the two moſt enlightened 
kingdoms of the world, convinced of the folly 
of wars, and laying aſide all jealouſy, ſhall 
embrace one another, and form a fraternal 
and intimate union; not for the purpoſes of 
avarice and conqueſt, but to ſpread the know- 
ledge of human rights, to — the bleſſings 
of juſtice and liberty, and PROMOTE PEACE ON 
EARTH, AND GOOD WILL AMONG MEN. 

For ſuch, it muſt me be confeſſed, however 
odious and criminal they may appear to ſome, 
are the principles of the derided religion of 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters ; and ſuch are the 
political objects, which manifeſt themſelves 
throughout = whole of the correſpondence 
of the Revolution Society ; principles and 
objects which, as they can afford no. pleaſure 
but to thoſe, who bave an honeſt zeal for 
the cauſe of liberty, and the virtuous hap- 
pineſs of mankind, are moſt naturally vilified 
by Mr. Edmund Bure; who proves, and it is 
the only point, that be actually does prove, 
as it is, perhaps, the only thing he meant to 
prove, in order to ſecure the unity of his end 
at court, that he is no Proteſtant Diſſenter ; 
and that he is not, directly or indirectly, con- 
cerned in the proceedings of the Revolution 


_ a 1 
4 E No, 
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No, Mr. Burke is certainly not a Proteflant 
Diſſenter, nor is he a member of the Reyo- 
tution Society. He has clearly manifeſted, that 
he is neither the one nor the other, by his ran- 
corouſly urging the purification, or rather 
the deſtruction of the preſent Conſtitution of 
France, founded on the Rights of Man, with 
fire and blood ; and by preaching up with all 
the virulent bigotry, though, it is truſted, not 
with the effective eloquence of Peter, the her- 
mit, an inhuman cruſade, in the ſupport of 
civil and religious eſtabliſhments, becauſe they 
are founded on antient prejudices, and inciting 
a general carnage ; for the accompliſhment of 
which, retaliation and revenge, in violation 
of the firft principles of the Chriftian Religion, 
are moſt rhetorically recommended to all the 
Princes of Europe; and the hell-hounds of 
war are to be let looſe, on all ſides, uncoupled 
and unmuzzled*, for mutual maſſacre and 
univerſal deſtruction. | 

Surely, it may be obſeryed, for the ſake of 
religion in general, that it is impoſſible, that 
the Author of the Reflections, &c. ſhould have 
an apoſtolical miſſion for thus attempting to 
provoke a violation of the laws of nature and 
nations ; as it ought to be aſſerted, for the 


. Letter to the Member of the National Aﬀenbly, = 
honour 
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honour of his majeſty, that he has not a di- 
plomatic miſſion, or that any countenance 
whatever has been given him by the govern- 
ment, under which he lives, to outrage, as he 
has done, the actual government of a foreign 
nation. | bs 
But let us turn our thoughts from this 
bloody project, which ſhocks humanity ; and 
let us not dwell on the maliciouſneſs of its 
policy any longer, than to remark, that ſuch | 
are the morals and religion of the ſarcaſtic 
reviler of all the Chriſtian charities, ſo eminent 
in that excellent man, the late DR. Price 
and ſuch is the natural or political depravity 
of the Caluminator of the REvoLuTIOoN So- 
CIETY, 5 


THE END. 
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